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end of the document, but intermixed among the cuneatic cha- 
racters. Where the names are ideagraphic, the rest of the 
writing must, a fortiori, be deemed of this nature also. 

18. Argument against the supposition of the Babylonian 
species of cuneiform writing being phonetic, drawn from the 
consequence to which this hypothesis leads, — at least in the 
eyes of its supporters, — that alphabetic writing was known to 
mankind before their separation took place in the plains of 
Shinar. For had the sons of Noah been acquainted with such 
writing, no people descended from them, that is, not one of 
the nations on the face of the earth, could have since been 
found destitute of the benefit of this invaluable instrument of 
human learning. A people, indeed, who had long been accus- 
tomed to the employment of ideagrams might, from preju- 
dice, refuse admittance to an alphabetic mode of designation, 
or, after its introduction, so, from ideagraphic habits, deterio- 
rate and corrupt its nature, as gradually to render it useless, 
and finally abandon it : but none who had begun with this 
species of writing would ever have exchanged it for any other 
kind. 

19. Argument against the suppositiou of the Babylonian 
kind of cuneiform writing being phonetic, from the means 
which it has been found necessary to resort to, for the pur- 
pose of making out values of the characters in accordance 
with this hypothesis. 



Sir William Betham read a paper on some Etruscan coins 
which he had received from Mr. Cook of Parsonstown, and 
Mr. Charles Haliday of Dublin : 

" It has often been observed, that there have been no coins 
of the ancient Irish discovered, although so many curious and 
interesting articles of the precious metals are of such constant 
occurrence ; and that none are found but those of the Danish 
kings of the Irish cities, and the Saxon kings of England. 
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The circumstance is often quoted as evidence that Ireland 
was not a commercial country of antiquity. 

" This is true as far as coins of gold and silver are concerned, 
for we cannot call the ring money coins, although the most 
ancient currenoy. 

" It would now appear that many coins of bronze have 
really often been found, and that in large quantities, as well 
as singly ; but the peasantry, thinking them of little or no 
value, as brass, have not thought it worth their while to take 
care of them, and any found were given to children, or sold 
to the brass founders for the melting pot. 

" Of late, however, the anxious inquiry for antiquities has 
given a value to the bronze coins, and some shopkeepers and 
dealers in the country towns have given to the peasant finders 
much more for the small bronze coins than their metallic va- 
lue, which has tended to make them of greater value in their 
eyes ; and the consequence has been, that many interesting 
and valuable specimens have been preserved, throwing a new 
light on the ancient history of Ireland. 

" Some years since the Rev. Dr. Sadleir exhibited a bronze 
coin found in Ireland, having a horse on one side, which was 
supposed to be Phoenician, and was then the only specimen 
known to have been found in Ireland. I am not aware that 
any record of this coin is in our Proceedings. 

" I have the gratification of laying before the Academy 
this evening twelve bronze coins, of which ten are unques- 
tionably Etruscan, one Roman, and one a small uncia, with 
a head on one side, and on the other a horse, like the coin 
exhibited by Dr. Sadleir, above alluded to. 

" They are in the possession of Charles Haliday, Esq., 
a member of the Academy, who, I regret to say, is not able 
to appear here this evening, but has kindly allowed me to 
exhibit them to the Academy. 

" I saw these coins about three weeks since, and was not 
a little astonished to see them, and to hear from Mr. Haliday 
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that he had every reason to believe, from those from whom he 
obtained them, that they were found in digging the foundation 
of his house on Arran-quay, in this city, in the alluvial soil 
formerly the bed of the Liffey. He had to sink twenty feet 
through this soil to find a foundation, and in it were found a 
great many burned clay tobacco pipes, and such like matters ; 
but he obtained nothing else till long after the house was 
finished, when these coins were brought to him for sale, and 
he purchased them, but could obtain no precise evidence 
where they were found. He is, however, strongly impressed 
with the idea they were found as above stated. 

" It is remarkable that eight of the twelve specimens now 
exhibited to the Academy are figured in the plates of my 
Etruria Celtica, which I copied from a publication of Messrs. 
Marchi and Tessieri, Jesuits, keepers of the Kircherian Mu- 
seum at Rome, the Museum Arigoni, published about 100 
years since at Venice, and several other works on Etruscan 
and Italian antiquities." 

[Sir W. Betham then described the coins figured in the 
plates of his Etruria Celtica.] 

" The principal object of this paper, however, was not so 
much to call attention to Mr. Haliday's coins, as to bring 
before your notice several coins which Mr. Cook, of Birr, 
has placed in my hands, some of which are also undoubtedly 
Etruscan, and others of the class found in Britain and France, 
and commonly denominated British and Gaulish coins. The 
devices on them are evidently Etruscan, or copied from Etrus- 
can types. The designs are as fine and well executed as the 
best medallist might be proud of. 

*' Mr. Cook's coins, which I have now the pleasure of 
laying before the Academy, are in a great degree free from 
the objection of the want of knowledge as to the locality in 
which they were found, inasmuch as Mr. Cook purchased 
them, with many others, from a shopkeeper, or dealer, of the 
town of Tullamore, who had purchased them, at different 
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times, from the peasantry. There is, therefore, scarce a doubt 
of their having been discovered in that locality. 

".I may here observe, that I have seen many hundred va- 
rieties designated by numismatists British and Gaulish coins 
in bronze, silver, gold, and electrum, and have not yet seen 
any which have not been copied from Etruscan types, most 
of them very closely. The Baron Donop's publication con- 
tains an immense number of varieties, but they are all of the 
same character. 

"The bold outline of countenance of the heads on those 
specimens exhibits a perfection of design only to be arrived at 
by long experience and progress in the arts, a perfection in 
medalling not surpassed in the best period of Etruria, Greece, 
or Rome. These exceed in execution the generality of Bri- 
tish and Gaulish coins in Ruding, and have more the character 
of the earlier Sicilian. A few specimens of these coins may 
be seen in Plate xxxiv. of Etruria Celtica, vol. ii. p. 140, and 
generally are in a very low style of art, and were of the pe- 
riod of the decline of the Celtic empire, if 1 may be allowed 
such a term. I mean the period immediately preceding the 
invasion of Gaul by the Romans. 

" The specimens now exhibited I take to have been of a 
much earlier period, even many centuries before the Romans 
had subjugated the Etruscan power of Italy. 

[Sir W. Betham here described Mr. Cook's coins.] 

" I have referred to the plates of Etruria Celtica, because 
they are more accessible than Marchi and Tessieri, or the 
Museum Arigoni, from which the plates in that work were 
copied. 

" I shall not attempt to draw any conclusions from these 
interesting specimens, but content myself with placing them 
before the Academy, as striking facts, important in developing 
the ancient history of Ireland and of Celtic Europe. 

" Much has been done by the formation of the Museum 
of this Academy for the accumulation of facts and materials, 
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from which may be formed, by inductive reasoning, important 
conclusions, likely to remove the mysteries which hang over 
the early history of Europe." 



The Rev. Dr. Todd remarked that, although Sir William 
Betham had drawn no conclusion from the fact that the Etrus- 
can coins he had exhibited were found in Ireland, yet it was 
evident that he wished it to be regarded as a confirmation of 
the views which had been put forward by him, in his Etruria 
Celtica, of an early intercourse between the Etruscans and 
this country. 

The coins were evidently Etruscan, and, as Sir William 
Betham had shewn, were well known, and figured by all the 
best writers on the subject. 

There was, therefore, no object in exhibiting them to the 
Academy, except from the circumstance of their being alleged 
to have been found in Ireland. Nevertheless, Sir William 
Betham had given no sufficient proof of this fact ; he con- 
tented himself with the mere belief or supposition of the gen- 
tlemen from whom he bad received the coins, who do not appear 
themselves to be able to bear any personal testimony to the 
fact. We should be very cautious, under these circumstances, 
of lending even the tacit authority of the Academy to the 
statement that Etruscan coins were found in Ireland; although 
that fact, even if proved, is not of itself of any very great im- 
portance : but in every case, great care should be taken in 
drawing historical conclusions from the alleged discovery of 
coins or other antiquities in this country. Unless the fact, 
and all its circumstances, be well authenticated, it is much 
safer to reject such conclusions, as, to say the least, uncertain 
and precarious. The easy admission of insufficient evidence on 
such a subject must obviously open a door to every kind of 
delusion and imposture. 

In the present case, even if it had been proved that the 
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coins were found in Ireland, it would not follow that their 
discovery was any evidence of intercourse between the ancient 
Etruscans and this country, unless it could be shown clearly 
that they were found in a situation to warrant such an infe- 
rence. This Sir William Betham had not attempted to show. 
Some of the coins he exhibited are supposed to have been 
found in the bed of a river, along with broken tobacco pipes and 
other articles, of a date much later than the days of Etruscan 
navigators : others are said to have been bought by a shop- 
keeper in a provincial town, who is supposed to have procured 
them from the peasantry, who are supposed to have found 
them in the fields. 

On such evidence, Dr. Todd contended that it was impos- 
sible to draw any inference from the discovery of these coins, 
even if it were certain that they had been really found in the 
bed of a river, or dug up in bogs and fields in Ireland. Sir 
William Betham had not given any satisfactory evidence or 
testimony to prove this fact ; and had occupied the greater 
part of his paper with proving the coins to be Etruscan, which 
no person was disposed to deny. 



Professor Allman called the attention of the Academy to 
the occurrence of Hylurgus Piniperda as destructive to the 
pine plantations in the county of Tipperary. 



January 10th, 1848. 

REV. HUMPHREY LLOYD, D. D., President, 
in the Chair. 

Henry Croly, M. D., John Greene, Esq., Alexander H. 
Haliday, Esq., James Hartley, Esq., William Thomas Lett, 
Esq., F. T. C. D., George Miller, Esq., and Henry Wilson, 
M. D., were elected Members of the Academy. 



